The only other evil alleged as a reason for prohibiting combinations was that the size of the systems that might be formed would tend to produce monopolistic conditions over a wide area and thus give the railroads undue power.   But they could exercise that power to the prejudice of the public interest only in one way, namely, by making an excessive charge for the service that they rendered. Theoretically, of course, railroad managers, if they had a complete monopoly of transportation in a given area, or between two given points, might fix almost any rates; but practically they would still be subjected to a very effective economic restraint. If they made charges too high, they would lessen, cripple, or destroy the traffic upon which their profits depended. Mr. Harriman, long ago, pointed out the fact that no railroad, or combination of railroads, can charge exorbitant rates without throttling or paralyzing the industries along its lines.  "It is impossible," he said, "for a railroad to sever its interests from those of its patrons. Its life-blood is drawn from their prosperity, and it must furnish them with adequate and ever-increasing facilities at reasonable rates.   The widespread popular impression that a railroad company can extort money from the public at will, and in defiance of the laws of trade, is not justified by the facts."